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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Just Folks. 
A PRAYER 


Lord, let me rise refreshed at dawn 
Fit for the tasks the day may bring, 
And like the robin on the lawn, 
Let me have faith enough to sing. 


Let me not be embittered here 
Because my burden heavy grows, 
Let me not be a prey to fear 
Nor swayed by every wind that blows. 


Teach me to face the good and ill, 

And all the years may choose to send, 
With courage and a steadfast will 

To play the man unto the end. 


Lord, keep me free from bitterness 
Through all the days of pain and strife, 
Envying no other man’s success, 
But grateful for my term of life. 


Teach me how graciously to give, 
How to be brave when storms descend, 
And through the years that I may live, 
Lord, teach me how to play the friend. 
—Kdgar A. Guest, in Boston Herald. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
—Bailey. 


He 


Animals are entitled to kind treatment and pro- 
tection for their companionship and for commer- 
cial service. Cast adrift to care for themselves, 
they become a nuisance to all around and an 
economic waste to the community. (Taken 
from a bulletin issued by State Board of Educa- 
tion in Alabama.) 


The Boston Traveler recently requested short 
articles by different humane workers under the 
title, “Where Do We Fail in Kindness to Dumb 
Animals?” and we give below a few of them: 


Suppose You Had Been Created a Cat! 


The responsibility of owning any living creature 
is far greater than that of owning an automobile, 
yet we find men and women who do not realize 
this, but who will take more care of a “tin lizzie” 
than they will of an animal that is sensitive, and 
feels and suffers when it is not well and kindly 
cared for. 

The superabundance of uncared for dogs and 
cats in every city is a proof of this. Dogs and 
cats are taken into the family on an impulse with- 
out giving a thought to the care they should 
receive. They are half fed and roam about the 
neighborhood seeking forfood;they are deserted or 
given away to irresponsible persons or to children 
without a thought to their future welfare. Pup- 
pies and kittens are given to children with as little 
thought as one would have in giving them a Teddy 
bear, and the children use or abuse them without 
being told that these little creatures can be hurt 
and can suffer. 

If I should tell facts in regard to the torture 
of kittens or puppies that we rescue just alive, but 
injured and dying, from families where the par- 
ents pay no attention to the torture of these four- 
footed babies that they give their children for 
playthings, I would hardly be believed. Still 
worse, if I could tell what I have seen of the 
suffering inflicted on these so-called lower animals 
by grown men for amusement, anyone with a 
particle of feeling would shudder. 

So I repeat that a sense of responsibility is 
greatly needed in regard to our dealings with any 
living creature, and this must come through 
humane education. If it is only a rat or a mouse 
caught in a trap it is our duty to see that it is 
humanely killed, not tortured to death—always 
remembering that no animal is to blame for what 
it has been created. You might have been 
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created a cat, or a rat, instead of a human animal; 
what then? How would you want to be treated? 
—Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, Animal 
Rescue League. 


Indifference 


I think the question may be answered in one 
word—indifference. It was Ruskin who wrote: 
“He who is not actively kind is cruel.’ Herein 
lies our chief failure, not that we do not properly 
treat our own pets, but that we are likely to be 
rather indifferent to the welfare of our neighbors’ 
pets, and especially to blind our eyes to the cruel 
fate of the creatures whose sufferings we do not 
see—the animals used for food, those used for 
clothing, and those trained to perform unnatural 
stage acts for our supposed entertainment. 

Probably no cruelty to animals bulks so large, 
and is so little realized, as that of the transporta- 
tion and slaughter of our food animals. More 
than half a million of such animals, arriving in 
Boston last year, were inspected by officers of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and 1,256 of them 
humanely put to sleep because of sickness or 
injury. But what of the terror inspired in ani- 
mals forced to see the execution of their mates, 
and what of the agony that might be spared in 
the exceptional instances where the animals are 
not first humanely stunned? 

Until a more pronounced public opinion can 
be aroused against the cruelty of the steel trap, 
reform will have to wait. No man can measure 
the extent of the needless sufferings of the deni- 
zens of the wild. 

Indifference toward the cruelty of training 
animals for stage performances, due largely to 
ignorance of what actually takes place, has been 
overcome to an extent by the activity of the Jack 
London Club, started by the Massachusetts 8. P. 
C. A. ten years ago, and widely agitated by other 
societies in this country and abroad.—Guy 
Richardson, Secretary, American Humane Educa- 
tion Society; Secretary, Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Careless Feeding of Pets 


Undoubtedly the outstanding failure in bestow- 
ing kindness upon dumb animals, insofar as pets 


are concerned, lies in feeding. Improper or ex- 
cessive food causes much suffering in dogs and 
cats, and many conditions of a serious or fatal 
nature arise from this source. <A few diseases 
very commonly encountered as a result of im- 
proper feeding are gastritis, gastro-enteritis, 
rickets, eczema, convulsions, etc. Improper 
feeding is frequently the result of ignorance as to 
the digestive peculiarities of carnivorous animals. 
It is often prompted through intended kindness 
by giving in to that ‘pitiful look” or “ pretty 
beg”’ for a piece of cake or candy. We fail in 
kindness by responding to every evidence of 
hunger shown by dogs and cats which the odor or 
sight of food incites and especially so when the 
carbohydrates are given. 

Failure to become well informed through re- 
liable sources as to the essential rules to be fol- 
lowed in feeding our pets constitutes neglect and 
unkindness. The suffering resulting from such 
neglect is often much greater than from a severe 
whipping. 

Another common practice among owners of 
dogs and cats is the use of potent drugs— princi- 
pally ‘““worm remedies.’”’ While intentions are 
good the results with which every practising 
veterinarian is so familiar clearly prove that the 
use of such patent preparations, the ingredients of 
which are of necessity powerful in action and 
frequently irritating, constitutes a failure in 
kindness.—Dr. Harry W. Jakeman, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association. 


_ 


- A devoted member of the League has recently 
sent us an order for our leaflets, enclosing a letter 
from a friend of hers who is traveling abroad, 
and who wished for the leaflets for humane edu- 
cational work. We quote below a paragraph 
from this letter: 

“All the teachers we have met respond readily 
to the idea of animals being intelligent and having 
feelings, but it is a new idea to them, and there is 
great need of literature and pictures bearing on 
the subject. We have ordered from America 
and England hundreds of leaflets illustrated with 
pictures and have distributed them in the schools 
of Cairo, Assonan, Lunor and Assuit. The chil- 
dren have had only negative instruction in kind- 
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ness to animals, a picture of a boy cutting off a 
cat’s leg or tail, and the statement underneath 
that this wrong! You can see how anxious we 
must be, with such a pitiful lack of understanding 
of the feelings of animals, to provide the teachers 
throughout Europe with pictures and _ stories. 
The appeals come to us from every teacher in 
every country we have visited,—Spain, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, Egypt, Corfu 
and New Rhodes. And in Greece, too, there is a 
devoted and eager Junior Red Cross worker 
awaiting our help in supplying pictures and stories 
to be copied into their magazines. Do you think 
that through your influence Mrs. Huntington 
Smith might send us illustrated literature about 
all animals?” 


We could not, of course, resist the above call, 
and sent the lady a generous supply of our stories 
and leaflets on care of animals.—A. H. S. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, 1928, in Washington, 
Dac; 


Washington’s interest in Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary is increasing, on the whole, accord- 
ing to Miss Virginia W. Sargent, promoter of 
Humane Education in that city. The increased 
interest in Humane Sunday was especially en- 
couraging, when, in response to her appeal, 
several ministers and church school superintend- 
ents made announcements or offered prayer for 
the humane cause; those receiving posters gladly 
used them, as for example, the American Hu- 
mane Association’s poster with its beautiful pic- 
ture and message reading ‘‘Be Kind to Animals 
this week and every week,” was displayed on the 
outside bulletin board of the Eastern Presby- 
terian Church during the whole week. 

Car signs appealing for membership in the 
Animals Rescue League were displayed on 200 
street cars, and through the courteous response 
of the schools, radio stations and newspaper 
editors and photographers Miss Sargent and 
other representatives of Washington humane 
organizations were enabled to give much pub- 
licity to the cause. Greater results may well be 
ex pected each coming year. 


Be Kind 
WE WONDER WHY 


It seems a strange inconsistency that the 
Christian church manifests so little interest in 
anti-cruelty work. 

Knowing the reflex action of cruelty on human 
nature, we would expect to find the churches 
foremost in this movement. Except for the 
Christian Science Church, the writer knows of no 
other religious body officially furthering the 
humane treatment of animals. 

This church has at times financed well organ- 
ized committees to investigate conditions of a 
delicate and far-reaching nature. Their daily 
paper nearly always carries a humane article of 
some sort. 

It is true that in 1914 the Presbyterian Asso- 
ciation established a special department of 
humane education and for a time published con- 
siderable humane literature, of a splendid nature. 
However we have not received anything from 
their press in several years. 

At about this same date the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and the Baptist Church passed 
resolutions endorsing the preaching of humane 
sermons in their churches, at least once yearly 
during humane week, which occurs in April. 
We regret to say that even this request has not 
been largely observed. 

We are not unmindful of the splendid appeals 
made by Dr. 8. Park Cadman, and many others, 
but we say again, the number of public addresses 
given in behalf of the silent martyrs of civiliza- 
tion are comparatively few. 

People devoting their time to animal protec- 
tion are considered a little queer, sentimental, 
etc., by a large majority. Some of these people 
will be surprised to learn that the first society 7n 
the world for the protection of children was founded 
by these same queer people, in other words, the 
American Humane Society in New York City, 
1874. 

To Henry Berge, president, and Elbridge T. 
Gerry, attorney, the world owes the splendid 
humane movement known as ‘Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.” (These men in their time 
were also called ‘‘queer’’.) 

It is a fact that many of the most ardent work- 
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ers in the humane field today have formerly 
worked for human welfare, simply because we see 
that justice and compassion must begin with the 
lower creatures if we expect man to become less 
selfish, and brutal toward his own kind. 

The Bible records no instance where the ani- 
mal displeased its Creator. But man, created in 
the image of God, was driven from Paradise and 
has become the oppressor of these guileless 
creatures.—N. F. Callahan. 


Justice for Animals 


Everything that has a mind, thinks; 

Everything that has feeling, suffers; 

Everything that suffers has a claim on our 
sympathy; and 

Everything that loves has a right to be loved. 


$100,000 Spent on Animals 


The New York Women’s League for Animals 
spent over $100,000 for its work during 1927, 
according to the eighteenth annual report, just 
issued. This work included the treatment of 
17,909 sick and injured animals in the Ellin 
Prince Speyer Hospital for Animals; sheltering 
3,456 lost or homeless dogs and cats, 1,249 of 
which were restored to their owners or placed in 
new homes; and the maintenance of seventeen 
free watering stations for horses during the 
summer and fall, and nine in the winter. Hu- 
mane education was also carried on in public 
schools and in the dissemination of leaflets on the 
care and feeding of animals. 

Mrs. J. Dyneley Prince is president of the 
League. Mrs. Orme Wilson, Miss Rosa Anne 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Lewis Gouverneur Morris and 
Mrs. Phillips A. Clark are vice presidents. 
James Speyer is treasurer. 


Dog Given Protection by New Law 


FRAMEWORK REQUIRED FOR ANIMAL CARRIED 
OUTSIDE TONNEAU 


When Fido leaps joyously on the running 


board of the family bus he is courting trouble, 
according to an ordinance passed recently by 


cn 


the city of Los Angeles and which will become a 
county law on the 20th inst. Not only this, but 
it is probable that all counties in the state will 
adopt a similar ordinance, according to the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California warning broad- 
cast last week. 

Legal action for the protection of dogs riding 
motor vehicles has been advocated for some time 
due to the growing popularity of the custom of 
taking pet canines on motor trips. Every sort of 
dog apparently enjoys riding in an automobile, 
and when they were not allowed inside of the ve- 
hicle they acquired the habit of parking them- 
selves on the running board at imminent risk of 
their own life and limb and endangering other 
motorists. Appeals to motorists to give the dogs 
protection of some sort were not entirely success- 
ful, and the gradually mounting list of canine 
tragedies led the Humane Animal Commission to 
start a compaign. 

Prominent among the workers for the protec- 
tion of dogs are Ray R. Marsh and Cora Forbes 
Marsh of Altadena. Various branches of the 
humane organizations have taken up the work, 
and with Los Angeles taking the lead in adopt- 
ing an ordinance prohibiting the carrying of 
animals on the running boards of autos without 
a framework protection, it is believed that the 
movement will spread to encompass the entire 
State. 

The Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles county 
have followed the City Council in legislation for 
protection of dogs and the county law will go 
into effect Tuesday, the 20th inst. The county 
ordinance, which it is expected will be adopted 
by other counties, is as follows: 

‘Tt shall be unlawful for any person to trans- 
port or carry or for any person, firm or corporation 
to cause or permit to be transported or carried 
on the running board of any motor vehicle or out- 
side of the portion of any motor vehicle designed 
for passengers or of the tonneau or body thereof 
on any public highway, road, street, or public way 
any animal unless such animal is protected by a 
framework or other device which will prevent 
such animal from falling off or of being thrown 
from such motor vehicle while the same is being 
operated or driven.’’—Los Angeles Times, March 
4, 1928. 
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Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 
“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?”’ 


“Not I,” said the cow; ‘‘Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

But didn’t take your nest away. 
Not I,”’ said the cow; ‘‘Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 


“'To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?”’ 


‘“ Bob-o-link! Bob-o-link! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree today?”’ 


“Not I,” said the dog, “Bow, wow! 
I would not be so mean, I vow! 

I gave hairs the nest to make, 

But the nest I did not take. 

Not I,” said the dog; ‘‘Bow wow! 

I would not be so mean I vow!”’ 


“’'To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?”’ 


‘“ Bob-o-link! Bob-o-link! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree today?”’ 


“Coo, coo! coo, coo! coo, coo! 
Let me speak a word too; 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little Yellow-breast?”’ 
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“Not I,” said the sheep; “oh no! 

I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so; 

I gave wool the nest to line, 

But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa! baa!” said the sheep; ‘‘oh no, 
I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so.” 


“'To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four-eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?”’ 


“ Bob-o-link! Bob-o-link! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree today?”’ 


“Coo, coo! coo, coo! coo, coo! 
Let me speak a word too; 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little Yellow-breast?”’ 


“Caw! caw!” cried the crow, 
“T should like to know 
What thief took away 

A bird’s nest today?”’ 


“Cluck! cluck!”’ said the hen; 
“Don’t ask me again. 

Why, I haven’t a chick 

That would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together; 
I’d scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 

Cluck! cluck!”’ said the hen; 
“Don’t ask me again.” 


“ Chirr-a-whirr! chirr-a-whirr! 
We will make a great stir! 
Let us find out his name 

And all ery ‘for shame!’”’ 


“T would not rob a bird,” 
Said little Mary Green; 

“T think I never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


‘“?Tis very cruel, too,” 
Said little Alice Neal; 
‘‘T wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel?”’ 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed; 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little Yellow-breast; 
And he felt so full of shame 

He didn’t like to tell his name. 


—Lydia Maria Child. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Country Home 


When Mrs. Carroll was left alone with six 
children to care for she did not sit down and cry 
and make her children unhappy by say_ng she did 
not know how they were going to live without 
their father to provide for them; she was not 
that kind of a mother, but she gathered her 
children all about her, from little Nellie, only 
three years old up to Robert, who had celebrated 
his fourteenth birthday, and had a talk with 
them. 

“You have lost the best father children ever 
had. I want you always to remember him and 
try to follow the good example he set you. We 
have got to leave this house; we can’t afford to 
live here and I can sell it now for a good price. 
I have heard of a house I can buy down on the 
Cape; itis an unusually good chance. There isa 
barn, a henhouse, and a large vegetable garden. 
There are fruit trees, and if you are all willing to 
work, and live simply, we can keep together, but 
you must be willing to work.” 

“We'd love such a place, Mother,” cried 
Robert. 

“Wait a moment before you decide,” contin- 
ued their mother. ‘‘Your Uncle Charles and 
Aunt Kate have offered to take Charlie and 
Minnie [the twins] into their home in the city. 
They could keep right on in the same school and 
everything would be done to make them happy. 
Your Aunt Eliza is willing to take Marion into 
her home and let her keep on in Miss Green’s 
finishing school. It will be hard to- separate, 
but I think you ought to know there are these 
chances for you here in the city. ‘‘If we separate 
I shall take an apartment with Robert and the 
little ones, and Uncle Charles will find work for 
Robert in his office.” 

Robert started to speak, but his mother said, 
“Before you speak, think quietly for a few mo- 
ments. On the one hand is the family in the 
country, all together, with hard work and plain 
living. On the other hand, an easier life in the 
city, and no doubt many more amusements. 


) 


There was a moment’s silence then Robert 
said earnestly, “If I thought a year I know I 
should say I will go with mother into the country 
and work.” 

“And I say the same,”’ exclaimed the twins 
almost in one breath. ‘I, too,” said Marion, 
but more slowly. 

Mrs. Carroll with tears in her eyes rose from 
her chair. ‘Thank you, dear children. I think 
you are right. Then the vote is to keep together. 
The country it shall be, with plenty of good 
healthy work and plain living, but we shall all be 
together.”’ ' 

“United we stand; divided we fall!”’ exclaimed 
Robert, spreading out his arms over the little ones 
who were sitting on the floor. ‘‘Bless you, my 
children.” 

That set them all to laughing which was what 
Robert intended as he saw that his mother was © 
on the verge of breaking down. 

The children were all excitement; they tugged 
at their mother’s dress and began crying, ‘“‘ When 
can we go, Mother?” ‘Can I have a dog, there, 
Mother?” 

‘“‘T mean to have a horse,” said Robert. ‘‘ When 
I was visiting Uncle Charles in the country last 
summer I learned all about harnessing and feed- 
ing and driving, and, everything. Don’t you 
think I can have a horse, Mother?” 

“Some time, I hope, Robert, but not right 
away. You know we have got to be very eco- 
nomical. Now you must all help pack, for Mr. 
Keller, the man who is going to buy this house, 
is in a hurry for it. He has bought most of the 
best things in it so we only have to pack our 
plainest furniture, and our personal belongings. 


) 


II 


It was a raw cold day in March. ‘The Carrolls 
had been in their new home about a week. They 
were all sitting together in the living room ex- 
cepting Robert. <A fire was burning brightly in 
the fireplace and the room looked very cheerful, 
but the family, excepting the two little ones who 
were building blocks on the floor, were looking 
sad and homesick. | 

Aren’t we going to have any rug on the floor, 
Mother?” asked Marion. “I hate bare floors 


unless they are very nice, they look so poverty- 
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stricken. We must have a real rug on the parlor, 
nothing cheap. I hope we shall have a few nice 
persons calling on us and we don’t want to be 
ashamed.” 

“The only thing to be ashamed of”’ said Mrs. 
Carroll quietly, ‘‘is living or dressing beyond our 
means. If we’ve got only money enough for 
bare floors let us have them bare, but let us have 
them clean. If our friends or acquaintances do 
not like our simple way of living they needn’t 
come again.” 

“Well they won’t,” said Marion disconso- 
lately, “I know them.” 

“The friends who visit you because of your 
clothes and your furniture are not worth knowing. 
We will hope to discover some more intelligent 
friends who will value you for what you are, not 
for what you have. 

“T was thinking that in the summer we might 
take one or two boarders,’’ continued Mrs. Car- 
roll ‘paying guests,’ I think some persons like 
to call them, and then we could afford to pay 
Delia who lived with us so long she is homesick 
to be with us again. She was a fine cook, and 
neat and strong, and I miss her very much.” 

“QO, mother, not boarders!”’ wailed Marion. 

“Call them ‘paying guests’ said Mrs. Carroll, 
smiling. ‘We will ask Robert, our man of the 
house, what he thinks. ‘‘By the way—I won- 
der where he is. I haven’t seen him since break- 
fast. Where can he be?”’ 

““Oh, Mother, Look! There he is coming up 
the driveway with two wretched old horses, 
and a very poor-looking man—andadog. Look!” 

All of the family followed Mrs. Carroll as she 
went to open the door. 

As Robert reached the house, he thrust the 
bridle of the horse he was leading into the man’s 
hands who was leading a second horse that was 
verylame. As soonas he saw his mother he called 
out: 

“Please get me the barn-door key, Mother, 
please, quick!”’ 

“Robert! What does this mean?” began Mrs. 
Carroll. 

“T can’t explain now Mother, the key, please, 
and I shall want a pail of hot water. Ill send 
Tony back after it. The pails are in the barn. 
Run ahead, Charlie,” he called to his brother,” 


and unlock the barn door, and bring the pails for 
some hot water. I must make some warm mash 
for these old horses are starving; can’t you see?” 

Robert was so excited he could hardly speak. 

“T’ve bought them both, Mother, with my own 
money that I had saved for a bicycle. Will you 
get it for me? The man needs it awfully.” 

Indeed the man looked as if he needed it. He 
was ragged, dirty and thin. He looked afraid, 
as if he expected to be driven away. 

Mrs. Carroll, with her children crowding be- 
hind her, stood in the doorway a picture of aston- 
ishment. 

“Robert, what does this mean? Where did 
you find this man and these wretched horses? 
Is he going about selling old horses? He has no 
right!”’ 

“Mother, he is a poor, ignorant foreigner. He 
moved into that old shanty yesterday you can 
see from my window upstairs, and last night I saw 
a poor horse out in the field lying down. There 
is no grass in that field yet fit to eat. The field 
is bare and stony and I pitied the horse so much 
that I could not get to sleep for a long time last 
night. I determined to go and look up the horse 
the first thing this morning. <A tricky horse 
dealer got hold of this man, Tony, and cheated 
him into paying $5.00, all the money he had, for 
that old white horse he picked up somewhere on 
the Cape. The old, lame white horse Tony has 
had a year and he broke down on the road when 
he was moving here. I can’t stop, to explain 
now; the horses and the man are almost dead 
with hunger.” 

“The barn is open,”’ called Charlie, “‘and the 
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pails are ready. The stalls have got good straw 
on the floors.” 

Robert seized the bridle once more and the 
sad looking procession started for the barn. It 
seemed as if the old horses knew that something 
good was coming to them for they pulled at their 
bridles and hastened their dragging steps. 

Mrs. Carroll and the children all followed. 
The horses did not need to be led into the fine 
box stalls; they had known better days. Robert 
began at once to mix a good warm mash with 
Charlie’s assistance. The hungry horses whin- 
nied as they smelled the feed that was being 
prepared. The family stood around admiring 
Robert. Poor Tony, the Italian, was so aston- 
ished that he could not speak, but stood with 
open mouth, and wide, staring black eyes. 

The thin and hungry dog went from one person 
to another wagging his tail beseechingly as if to 
beg them not to forget that he was hungry too, 
and Mrs. Carroll said to Marion, ‘“‘Do run into 
the house and get that good meat bone with the 
soup that we had left yesterday. I meant to 
have it warmed up today but, that poor dog needs 
it more than we do! 

Both the horses seemed to understand that 
something was being done for them; they turned 
their heads and whinnied softly. Marion came 
out with a large pan of soup which she put on 
the floor for the dog. The two pails of feed were 
placed in the box stalls and for some moments 
nothing could be heard but the dog greedily 
gobbling the soup and the horses sucking up the 
warm mash. 

Then Robert drew a long breath,—‘ Mother, 
did you ever see any creatures so hungry!”’ 

But his mother could not speak for tears. At 
last she said, ‘Oh, Robert, what they must have 
suffered! These faithful creatures. How could 
any one have been selfish and cruel enough to 
sell them when they were growing old, and not 
take any pains to see what became of them! 
Ford may pride himself on getting cheap auto- 
mobiles for the laboring man, but I wish he would 
buy the old cast-off horses, and save them from 
such misery as this in their old age. I have no 
doubt there are many of them all over the country. 
After working for mankind all their lives they 
deserve better treatment!”’ 


“Mother,” said Marion, who had been watch- 
ing the horses and the dog with tears in her eyes, 
‘“T was saving my spending money for a hand- 
some rug but I want Robert to take it and buy a 
bicycle and go around the Cape to see if he can 
find more old starving horses, and buy them.” 

“The man here isn’t to blame,”’ said Robert. 
“T think he and his family are starving too, and 
he expected to go around selling vegetables and 
fruit. The horse dealer cheated him. He didn’t 
know anything about horses himself.”’ 

“We will take him into the house and feed 
him,” said Mrs. Carroll. 

“Please,” the man said, ‘‘the money. 
sick, the children hongry.”’ 

“You shall have the money now, and Robert 
will go to the store and help you buy the food,” 
said Mrs. Carroll. 


My wife 


III 


The scene changes, from the barn, where we 
leave two contented horses resting on good beds 
of straw, and a happy dog sleeping in a pile of hay 
which the children had fixed for his bed right be- 
side the stall where his companion to whom he 
had been so faithful was resting. Then, again, 
it changes to a cold room in a miserable little 
cottage where a sick woman lies on a hard bed 
and four dirty, ragged children are sitting at the 
window watching for their father. 
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THE FAITHFUL OLD DOG 


“Do you think Father will bring us something 
toeat, Mamma? I’m so hungry,” said one child. 

“T hope so,” the mother answered faintly. 
“We are all hungry.”’ 

“He’s coming—he’s coming!”’ cried the chil- 
dren all together ‘‘and the big boy is with him! 
They’ve got lots of bundles! Oh, Oh!” there 
was a rush to the door. ‘‘Have you got some 
bread for us?” they cried all together. 

“Plenty, plenty, and soup and bananas; every 
sing!’ their father joyfully cried. The poor 
woman hearing sat up in bed and cried and 
laughed and said, ‘‘ Thank God!” over and over 
again. 

Robert opened the packages which he had 
placed on the table while the eager children 
crowded around him, reaching out dirty hands 
eagerly to grasp a banana. He was never so 
happy in his life before! The joy of giving, of 
helping the suffering starving animals, the poor 
man, the sick woman, the hungry children, the 
broken down horses, the poor old dog—all one 
family whether traveling on two feet or four, all 
God’screatures, needing help and comfort—taught 
him a lesson he never forgot; that the best way of 
bringing happiness to one’s own self was to watch 
for opportunities to help any suffering creature, 
man, woman, child or beast. All this comfort 
and joy came because Robert was a thoughtful 
kind-hearted boy who could not rest or be happy 
when he saw any creature suffering; so he had 
gone to the rescue of an old, starved horse he saw 
out in a field. 


The poor old horses never had to work again. 
The man who had, without thinking of his duty 


to his horse, let him be taken for “light work”’ 
when he bought an automobile, and who gave 
him to a farmer on the Cape, thought he was doing 
akindact. When told the story of Robert’s pur- 
chase he went to see his old horse, and was filled 
with grief and shame when he saw him, and the 
old dog that had followed so faithfully after his 
companion. 

This man proposed to Robert that he start a 
little horse rescue place on the farm Mrs. Carroll 
had purchased, and told him to keep both the 
horses through the summer if they were able to 
enjoy themselves; when winter came it might be 
better and more humane to put them mercifully 
to death. He did not believe it to be kindness to 
keep alive sick and suffering animals. He gave 
the dog, Bruce, to Robert and said he would glad- 
ly pay for all expenses of the care of the animals 
through the summer. He also encouraged Rob- 
ert in going about the Cape to see if he could find 
any other wretched horses left out in fields where 
they might be starving. Mrs. Carroll and Robert 
were very happy to feel that such a good work 
had been started in their new home, and as for 
Robert, he said that nothing would please him 
better than to help in saving horses from such 
suffering in their old age. 

As the owner of this old horse turned away 
from Mrs. Carroll’s door he looked back into the 
living room, and saw the following motto taken 
from ‘‘Black Beauty” on the wall, that had been 
placed there by Mrs. Carroll: 

‘““People may talk as much as they like about 
their religion but if it does not teach them to be 
kind and good to man and beast it is all a sham.”’ 
—Anna Harris Smith. 


Wanton killing and wounding of helpless 
animals is a pursuit that requires neither ability 
nor intelligence. Hunters who are merely inter- 
ested in the notoriety attendant upon the slaugh- 
tering of wild ‘‘game”’ are insensible to the cruelty 
which they perpetrate and the untold suffering 
which they cause among helpless creatures which 
have no means of protecting themselves. It is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of the 
development of an intelligent appreciation of this 
responsibility of the humanrace. Itis more than 
a matter of sentiment.— Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League received 
7,265 cats, 1,270 dogs and 41 horses. We placed 
92 dogs and 44 cats in good homes. 


On May 12, 1928, William Bell, residing at 42 
Ward Street, South Boston, sold to Guiseppe 
Cataldo one brown mare for $45.00, aged, thin, 
weighing 950 pounds. In normal condition this 
horse would have weighed 1,300 lbs. Both hock 
joints on the hind legs were partially ankylosed 
from bony exostosis, causing this horse to be 
straight legged and lame on both hind legs, also 
roach-backed. We ordered the horse taken from 
work. Instead of doing that, Bell sold him to 
Guiseppe. On request, Bell refused to give back 
the money or to have the horse killed. We then 
went to court and got a warrant for him. Bell 
was fined $50.00 in the South Boston court before 
Judge Logan. Guiseppe has got back his $45.00 
and we have had the horse killed.—A. Mac- 
Donald, May 21, 1928. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 192 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

Gam bridge 7.40% :f 76 pate ah eee ee 124 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 218 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Nor- 

thampton Street......... HR Se eet ae ooh 275 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 319 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

MBPeOh re te rete Se Sa NM ca eae dae 1,262 
Pine RidpemDedham ss :.14002) 4. A ee 75 
Medfieldevtiwte, pire deh aesre hoy eee 25 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street...... 1,215 

off0D 
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MEDFIELD BRANCH 


One day while Mrs. Sager was working at 
the Dr. Mitchell Home she heard a dog barking 
in the back yard and upon investigation saw 
“Sugar,” the pet dog of a neighbor lady, Mrs. 
Hanrahan, frantically running back and forth 
from a pool in the yard to the doorway where she 
stood, barking and carrying on in a very peculiar 
manner. She followed this dog to the edge of the 
pool and looking in she saw a black and tan mon- 
grel dog down in the water almost exhausted to 
the point of collapse. Getting down on her 
knees she pulled the poor fellow out by his neck 
and put him up on the grass where he vigorously 
shook himself off, giving her a shower bath. As 
soon as this little dog was out of the pool “Sugar” 
scampered about wagging his tail and barking 
and showing evidence of appreciation as much as 
to say “I am very very happy that you have 
rescued my friend from drowning in that pool.” 
Apparently this was just a stray dog but ‘‘Sugar”’ 
recognized him as one of his own kind and did his 
level best to secure relief for him. 


INTERESTING CASES 


A Mr. Watson, who is quite interested in the 
League, brought a South African lizard to the 
Clinic to be chloroformed one day as he had 
searched through the zoos and menageries of 
several cities trying to find someone who knew of 
a food this interesting creature would eat. Fail- 
ing in this there was only one other thing to do 
and that was to put the poor fellow mercifully to 
death. Mr. Watson told us some very interest- 
ing things concerning this lizard in its natural 
haunts in tropical climates. Apparently there is 
no food available for these creatures in this cli- 
mate and it might be well to keep this in mind 
and not try to keep a South African lizard away 
from its natural haunts as they flatly refuse to eat 
and eventually die of starvation. 
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A man brought his pet dog to the League one 
afternoon, stating that he wished it put to sleep, 
as he could no longer keep him himself and he 
did not like to turn his best friend over to some- 
one else who might not understand him. Reach- 
ing in his pocket he pulled out some candy and 
calling the dog by name he handed it to him and 
said ‘Here, pal, this is the last you’ll ever get in 
this world.’”’ He patted the dog on its head and 
with tears in his eyes turned and walked slowly 
down the corridor. 

We assisted in rescuing a cat from an empty 
store where it had been confined for at least 30 
days. The only thing in the class of food or drink 
in the building was the water in the lavatory. 
The man who assisted our agent in rescuing this 
cat took him home, as he said he felt that the cat 
had earned the right to live. He is doing his 
best to build up the cat’s strength and is ap- 
parently succeeding quite well. 

A lady brought her cat to the Clinic one after- 
noon for a minor treatment and as it was an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful cat I commented on its 
beauty. She replied, ‘‘ Yes, that’s what I think, 
and yet when this cat was a kitten I had it under 
water attempting to drown it on two different 
occasions and then changed my mind; today I 
have a beautiful cat. 


Friends to Birds 


Here is an example of the kind of service scouts 
are giving. Kansas City Scouts throughout the 
cold snap, when snow and ice covered the ground, 
placed food at their week-end camp ground at 
convenient places for birds and animals. Corn 
placed under a bank and suet tacked to trees 
lured hundreds of birds to the feeding grounds. 
For the squirrels they put grain and nuts on a 
big stationary bench; for the rabbits, apples 
near the shack. 

By tracks in the snow the boys identified a 
visiting coyote which appeared to hope he, too, 
had been remembered. ‘Therefore, regularly they 
left meat for this new friend, and.nightly he came 
to claim it. The Scouts reported seven kinds 
of birds at one feeding. (Taken from bulletin 
issued by State Board of Education, Alabama.) 


LETTERS 


Newton, Mass., May 9, 1928. 
Herewith I hand you a small check which I 
send in memory of dear old ‘‘Jack.”’ “Jack” was 
“only a dog’”’ and has been dead several years, 
but all the family loved him, and he never did a 
mean thing in his life.—R. A. R. 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1928. 

I hope your work is going on well. On April 20 
I was walking in the Public Gardens, when I saw 
some children at a little fish pond throwing 
stones, sticks and mud in the water. I asked 
them if they liked animals, and they all said 
“Ves.” Then I said, ‘Animals have feelings 
just the same as we have,” but that did no good; 
they kept right on. Then I saw a little girl with 
a pint milk bottle, and I said, “‘Let me see the 
fish,’ and I took off the cover and turned the 
bottle upside down and all the fish fell back in the 
pond again. 

Five minutes after I went to the girl with the 
bottle and said, ‘“‘You think I’m mean, don’t 
you? but animals have feelings just the same as 
we have. Fishes must have air, or they can’t 
live.” 

Last March I took your little stories to school 
to read to the class during our rest hour, and all 
the boys loved them and they asked me to bring 
some more. When we had finished with them I 
gave them to the first and second grade teachers 
so that they could read them to their classes. 
Then I gave them to our chauffeur’s children to 
read, and when they had finished with them they 
gave them back to me, and now I am thinking 
who to lend them to next.—Ceorge Swift, 9 years 
old. 


Soutu Boston, March 12, 1928. 
In answer to your card, the cat has proven en- 
tirely satisfactory and is perfectly happy. He is 
a perfect pet, and follows us about the house like 


alittle dog and answers to the name of Beauty. 
mph tres | end Ue 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 4, 1928. 

A friend of mine lost a cat about a year ago 
which she has found in a remarkable way. She 
let ‘‘Buddy”’ outdoors; and by the way, he is a 
very beautiful cat, and took a first prize at the 
cat show. He didn’t come back, and his mistress 
searched everywhere for him and advertised ex- 
tensively, but eight months went by and he 
didn’t return, and this is what happened. Buddy 
must have gone down the street and, in attempt- 
ing to cross it, was struck by an auto; anyway, he 
wandered along sort of dazed till he came to a 
house, and he went up and sat down on the 
piazza. The lady of the house found him there, 
and she noticed he was hurt, so she took him in, 
and cared for him. She kept him two or three 
months, and she was afraid he would scratch the 
children, so she gave him to her mother, who 
lived on a large farm, just outside Worcester, and 
who dearly loved animals. Mrs. M. had given 
the mate to ‘‘Buddy” to a friend of hers, and one 
day the first woman that took him was calling on 
this friend, and the cat came in, and she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Why, that cat looks just like a cat that 
came to me injured, and I took him in and gave 
him to my mother about eight months ago.” 
The friend secured the address of the mother and 
Mrs. M. drove to Worcester. He was outdoors 
when she arrived, and she called ‘‘Buddy,” and 
he fairly flew to her. She said he had a beautiful 
home, but the lady said she was glad to have 
found his mistress, as they were going to sell the 
farm and going to live in Canda.—G. C. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 1928. 

The dog referred to in your recent postal card 
as No. 13572, which was taken on December 16, 
1927, has now acquired the name of Pete. He is 
apparently very happy, and, I am glad to say, has 
not had a sick day since his arrival in our home. 
He has made an ideal companion for my son, who 
is ten years of age, and it is seldom that they are 
separated after school hours.—L. F. G. 


DorcuHEstTER, Mass., March 29, 1928. 
Thank you very much for your prompt reply. 
My cat took food for the first time within three 
days yesterday, and is feeling good now. I gave 
him some catnip tea and I guess that helped a 
little. I think he had some stomach trouble. 
In ease it takes sick again I will gladly visit your 

clinic and have the cat examined.—M. H. A. 


Wosurn, Mass., March 23, 1928. 

The dog (1875) which I took from you in 
February has been a constant delight to us in 
every way. He has no bad habits, is gentle with 
the children, and I call him absolutely thorough- 
bred. He fitted into his place immediately, and 
I’m sure he is happy to be here as we are to have 
him.—M. H. 


Metrosez, Mass., March 14, 1928. 

You wished to know how the kitten was getting 
along which we took from your place February 27. 
He seems to be in the pink of condition, and is 
perfectly contented and happy. He has already 
caught two mice that we know about, and he is 
very clean around the house, so that altogether 
we are very much pleased with him.—A. B. J. 


WINCHESTER, Mass., Feb. 19, 1928. 

Your card referring to the dog recently ob- 
tained from you was received. He is a lovely 
dog and as happy as can be, and is giving a great 
deal of pleasure to my children. We have a 
lovely place for him, as we are only about five 
minutes’ walk from the Fells; he has great runs 
with the children there. They have been out 
coasting all the afternoon and ‘ Brownie”’ has 
been with them; how he does love the snow. Of 
course he is a puppy and is mischievous, and I 
have to keep a close eye on him, but I expect 
that. He is perfectly happy when he can be near 
someone. I never saw such a dog in my life for 
company. You may rest assured that he has a 
good home and loads of love bestowed on him. 
We are very much attached to him already.— 
Gaya 
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Dog Biscuits 


Why jeopardize the health of your 
dogs through improper feeding when 
Spratt’s is readily available at all 
petshops, grocers, druggists or 
sporting goods dealers? Spratt’s 
Dog Foods have proved their suita- 
bility to the dietary needs of the 
dog through seventy-five years of 
successful use the world over! Ask 
for them by name — if your dealer 
is temporarily out of stock, he can 
easily get Spratt’s for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
IL Als Dy. 


Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


SERATT'S | Write for this Free Book! 
ee 
It tells you the things you should know 
about dog-care and feeding, in sickness 
and in health. An invaluable aid to every 
dog-owner. Free on request. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried Ab S7 WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- UNDERTAKERS 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 


quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 


Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


‘ Cars Pass Door 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 


MRS. HUNTINGTON 


Cats 777302 
DOgSussoet 3 woe eh eee es aed Dee mL OSU 
Horses Rey ee: > ea ee en fies 
Birdsae vt eEe Oe hee 287 
Miscellaneous small Ayials tee does 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . ... 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed Ose 


Branch Receiving, Stations 


ROXBURY : ee Oe eee hee Ps 17 LAMBERT AVENUE 
NorTH END, INDUSTRIAL alee ae t= Pe ea a T. 20 NOR THI DEM NE Tab R eee 
SoutH ENp : acy a a 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD Monee ee . . «79 MoorRE STREET 
DEDHAM Pie RInGE HoME OF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 


East Boston 
WEstT LYNN 
CHELSEA 


We received and cared for: 


Animals and Educational Dept. 
51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


. 341a¢ MERIDIAN STREET 
4 NEPTUNE STREET 
36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 


the League, knowing it is a great 


and members, which are greatly needed. 


public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


